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before the latter spot three months. By 
such faithful study of Nature, it were 
strange if the artist did not learn well of 
his master of masters ! The works pro- 
duced during these five years of study, 
served to give the artist high rank, and 
also to fill his pockets with plenty. Few 
painters in the country commanded such 
extensive and lucrative patronage. 

"The Hawk's Nest" was among the 
pictures distributed by the American Art 
Union, in the year 1850. 

The panorama of Paradise Lost, exhib- 
ited so successfully throughout the coun- 
try, and at Barnum's Museum, in New- 
York, was the work of Mr. Sonntag's 
hands, in great part — sickness alone pre- 
venting its entire accomplishment 

After recovering from this illness, the 
artist painted some splendid scenes for 
Wood's Theatre, Cincinnati. 

Then followed his large work from 
Longfellow's "Evangeline," embodying 
the passage : 

"Into this wonderful land, at the base of the 

Ozark mountain, 
Gabriel far had entered," &c., &c. 

This work eventually found its way to 
California, and is regarded as one of the 
best pictures in the State. 

Studies around Cincinnati followed the 
Evangeline, and a series of brilliant lo- 
cal landscapes were the result. These 
are mostly owned in the Queen City, and 
are held above price. 

The next composition was from Shel- 
ley's "Alastor," the passage chosen be- 
ing: 

" The poet wandering on, through Arable,' &c. 

This painting, as a whole, is regarded 
as Sonntag's finest composition, and gave 
him an undoubted position as one of the 
leading artists in this country 

In 1853, having amassed a considerable 
sum as the rewards of his incessant toil 
and study, and having about 85,000 in 
commissions to execute, he was persuaded 
to visit Europe for further study, and to 
obtain fine opportunities to fill his engage- 
ments. He went abroad, passing in a 
kind of flying visit of inspection over 
Europe, returning home after the brief 
absence of eight months ; resolved to 
finish up his promised work and then 
again repair to Italy, which he did in 
1855. One year was spent in Florence, 
with great profit, pecuniarily and artist- 
ically. His experience at that time was 



of such a character as to form the plan 
for a permanent residence at that delight- 
ful old art centre. He is now in New- 
York painting up his extensive catalogue 
of works ordered, preparatory to his final 
leave for his chosen home. With the ease 
which comes of "comfortoble circum- 
stances," with faculties for further study 
and time for noble, reliant labor, Mr. 
Sonntag promises to add materially to 
the laurels with which his countrymen 
have freely crowned him. May it so be ! 

The rapidity of Mr. Sonntag's hand, 
the precision of his touch, the clearness 
of his lines, the tone of his colors, have 
served to give his pictures a marked in- 
dividuality, and, as a consequence, every 
variety of criticism has been showered 
upon them. By many his facility is 
called carelessness ; to such we are dis- 
posed to answer that, without wishing 
to cover a fault, we doubt much of the 
justice of such strictures. Mr. Sonntag 
does execute rapidly, as his long cata- 
logue testifies ; but, it is a facility won by 
years of severest and most minute study 
of details. His imagination is fertile, 
his fancy lively, his poetic sensibilities 
acute; and, it would be wonderful if he 
were otherwise than rapid in execution. 
Let the true test be applied : place his 
pictures beside those of other artists of 
his position and see if they are, in any 
wise, inferior in all the details of a pic- 
ture. Few great artists have lived and 
wrought many works who have not been 
charged with "slovenliness," or with 
" manufacturing" pictures : when such an 
artist is dead and gone the only regret is 
that his works are not more numerous ! 
So unreasonable are we. 

With regard to Mr.' Sonntag's system 
of coloring and his way of producing 
his effects, we find much that is fresh, 
original, and decidedly pleasing. His 
mannerisms have been pursued so far, at 
times, as to give a hard, cold expression 
to his canvas, and the fine drawing and 
most exquisite perspective have been 
overlaid by the grays to such an extent 
as to displease the taste seeking for 
warmer coloring; but, these lapses are 
not the style of the artist, as the critic- 
ettes of " the press" are fain to repeat. 
Go into the artist's studio, gaze upon the 
twelve or fifteen splendid compositions 
which adorn its walls, and if the same 
merit can be found in the same number 
of paintings by any American artist, we 
have yet to find them. 



Mr. Sonntag has a bright future before 
him, for he is yet young, vigorous, full of 
devotion to his art, ambitious; and we 
see no reason why his hand shall not pro- 
duce works which shall challenge the ad- 
miration of his generation and give his 
name to immortal mention in the cate- 
gory of truly great artists. 




ANNA COEA RITCHIE. 



HE STOEY of the life of Mrs. 

Ritchie is full of interest — nay of 

romance. It is one ot those nar. 

ratives calculated to do good in 
its relation, for the moral which 
it teaches. It shows how loving 

children can make a happy home; 
how native talent develops character 
and taste ; how ardent attachments may 
triumph over difficulties; how devotion 
in love prompts noble sacrifices; how 
sacrifices, if bravely made and borne, are 
sure to bring their own just reward; how 
energy, high moral purpose, consciousness 
of right, bring hope to fair fruition. In 
the "Autobiography" she says: "If one 
struggling sister in the great human fam- 
ily, while listening to the story of my 
life, gain courage to meetand brave sever- 
est trials ; if she learn to look upon them 
as blessings in disguise; if she be strength- 
ened in the performance of daily duties 
however hardly paid; if she be inspired 
with faith in the power imparted to a 
strong will, whose end is good ; then I 
am amply rewarded for my labor" — in 
giving her book to the world. Well and 
nobly said. It is a pleasing task to con- 
template such a life. 

Anna Cora Ogden was born at Bor- 
deaux, in France, on the fifth day of 
March, 1819. Her father, Samuel G. 
Ogden, Esq., was an eminent New- York 
merchant, who, by investing as principal 
in the ill-fated expedition of General 
Miranda, lost much of his large property. 
He removed to Bordeaux to recruit his 
fortunes. The first years of the life of 
Anna were spent at the country-seat, two 
miles from Bordeaux, called La Castane. 
She gives us a most charming insight into 

* Mrs.Mowatt says in her autobiography: ''this 
expedition owed its failure to the treachery and am- 
bition of Aaron Burr," &c, &c. Mr. Parton in his 
"Life" of Burr, does not refer to this circumstance, 
we believe, It certainly became him, as an honest 
historiographer, to take cognizance of the charge pre- 
ferred. 
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Anna Cora Pvitchie. 



that delightful period of her life. At the 
age of four, we find her with her sisters, 
performing private plays ! In those 
little dramatic " entertainments," the love 
for the drama and dramatic composition, 
which ruled her after-life, took deep root 
in her mind. She says, speaking of her 
numerous family of brothers and sisters 
— nine in number : — " I cannot recollect 
the performances of my elder brothers 
and sisters, though I have heard they dis- 
played remarkable dramatic talent. This 
talent does not appear to have been in- 
herited. My father merely appreciated 
theatrical performances without having a 
passion for them; and my beloved moth- 
er was brought up in a school too rigid to 
inspire any particular love for the stage." 
Which would seem to set at naught 
the general inference that a patient's 
tastes gives direction to those of the child. 
In her seventh year, Mr. Ogden with 
his large family shipped in the ship 



Brandt, from Havre, for New-York. After 
a distressing time in this vessel, with all 
the horrors of shipwreck threatening, and 
one of the younger boys swept overboard 
and lost, the family returned to Havre, to 
re-ship in the " Queen Mab," which land- 
ed in New-York, in the latter part of 
November, 1826. Anna, with her other 
sisters, on the return, was placed in Mrs. 
Okill's boarding-school, of New-York, 
where she was as much absorbed in her 
mimic plays as in ha belle France, for 
which the children never ceased to pine. 
La Castane, in their dreams, was a fairy 
home. At ten years of age we find her 
"reading anything and everything she 
could find." Shakespeare's plays " were 
read many times over." Poetic composition 
was also frequently attempted. So clearly 
did the child foreshadow the woman. 
With such tastes it would have been won- 
derful if the stage had never been re- 
sorted to, as author and actor. 



At the age of fourteen Anna and her 
sisters brought out Voltaire's " Alzire" in 
honor of her father's birthday. With cos- 
tumes borrowed from the manager of the 
Park theatre the youthful artistes achieved 
a great success. Up to this time Anna 
had never entered a theatre, impressed as 
she was of their general immoral charac- 
ter. But she could not resist the tempta- 
tion to accept her father's invitation to see 
Fanny Kemble, who was then playing 
her farewell engagements. The impres- 
sion made on the child's mind was a pro- 
found one, bearing its influences far into 
after-life. 

At this date Anna made the acquaint- 
ance of her future husband, Mr. James 
Mowatt, of New- York, a young lawyer 
of fortune and education, whom, after 
various and singular haps and mishaps, 
she wedded clandestinely, on the comple- 
tion of her fifteenth year. This marriage, 
through many years of varied fortune, 
proved a fortunate one. Over his wife 
Mr. Mowatt exercised the most solicitous 
care, and to his encouragement does she 
owe much of her attainments as a scholar, 
and her eminence as an artiste. Their 
home on Long Island was a place of 
Revolutionary memory, as the residence 
of General Giles, where was gathered 
every luxury which wealth and highly- 
refined taste could suggest. It is need- 
less to say, that, amid riding, driving, 
flora-culture, and study, the "mimic 
stage" was not forgotten — private the- 
atricals were the source of great in- 
terest to a large circle of friends who 
ever considered it a great treat to be of 
the invited guests. 

At the age of seventeen, Anna's health 
was so greatly impaired, that it was 
found necessary to send her again to Eu- 
rope. In company with her sister who had 
espoused a German gentleman of fortune, 
she went to the Continent — first to Lon- 
don, where a delightful and profitable 
week was spent, and then passed over to 
Bremen, and to the home of her brother- 
in-law's parents. In that retreat the 
study of German and music was eagerly 
prosecuted. Mr. Mowatt here joined his 
wife. Soon after he was stricken with 
disease which resulted in blindness and 
very great general debility. Paris and 
Hahnemann were sought for relief; but 
none was found until an American sur- 
geon undertook charge of the case. Mr. 
M. soon recovered to a comparative de- 
gree of health, though he never after- 
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ward was strong and hearty. The life 
at Paris was a gay one for Anna ; after 
the invalids recovery. She saw all the 
sights, studied French, Italian, and music; 
wrote ll Gulzare," and had elaborate 
scenes painted for its representation upon 
the arrival home. She also wrote oc- 
casional articles for American periodicals, 
descriptive of things she had seen and ex- 
perienced. 

On the arrival home, "Gulzare" was 
brought out at the Melrose homestead, 
with great eclat. It elicited no little 
remark from the press. This first real 
dramatical effort of the author was after- 
ward published. 

Soon after the return home, Mr. Mow- 
att's large fortune was swept away by 
losses in his heavy speculation, and the 
couple were " turned upon the cold char- 
ities of the world" for a livelihood. This 
loss brought into full play that energy of 
soul for which Mrs. Mowatt soon became 
marked. She resolved to do something 
in the crisis worthy of herself and her 
family. 

A course of public dramatic and poet- 
ic readings was resolved upon. The 
very proposition seemed to startle all her 
friends ; but her husband's consent 
gained, she went to work with a hero's 
heart, and two weeks' preparation sufficed 
to fit her for her debut, in Boston. No 
language can express the concern felt by 
all at this step — it was a new and untried 
field for a woman to enter* But her 
heart was strong with affection, strong 
with pride, strong with its own resources ; 
and, she did not fail. Her debut was to a 
very brilliant and crowded auditorv, and 
was highly successful; many nights' 
" readings" were given in various places 
—last of all, in New-York, where she was 
compelled from illness to withdraw to 
the invalid's chamber. Long months of 
suffering followed, out of which she was 
only brought through the blessed influ- 
ence of mesmerism. Her account of her 
mesmeric experiences is highly interest- 
ing and valuable. 

The space at command for this sketch 
forbids that we should follow Mrs. Mow- 
att through all the details of her life, at 
this period. Her illness forcing her from 
the rostrum, she turned to her pen. It 
soon became very busy in various fields 

* Mrs. Mowatt was the first cmale " reader," 
we believe, who ever introduced that kind of in- 
tellectual entertainment to the public. 



of labor. Magazine papers, stories, 
poems, were her pastime employments, 
while an engagement with the publishers, 
Messrs. Burgess & Stringer, to manufac- 
ture books, formed her steady labors. 
She produced "Housekeeping Made 
Easy" (since called the production of 
Mrs. Ellis/), "Book of the Toilette," 
"Cookery for the Sick," "Book of Em- 
broidery, Knitting, Knetting," &c, " Eti- 
quette for Ladies,*' "Ball Room Eti- 
quette," " Etiquette of Matrimony," &c, 
&c. ; all of which proved so highly suc- 
cessful as to induce Mr. Mowatt to enter 
the field as publisher. He attempted a 
better class of works, bringing out Mrs. 
Mowatt's abridgment of the "Life of 
Goethe," and of " Mad. D' Arblay." These, 
however, proved less saleable than the 
more practical works referred to ; and Mr. 
M. afterward gave up the publishing busi- 
ness, more deeply immersed in debt than 
ever. 

Her " Evelyn" was written at this time, 
but not brought out until a later period, 
owing to the detention of the MS. by a 
London publisher, in whose hands it was 
first placed. 

" Fashion" soon after followed. It was 
brought out at the Park Theatre, New- 
York, with great success, and at once 
served to place the author prominently 
before the literary and dramatic world. 
The play had a brilliant "run," and 
is now regarded as one of the best 
stock plays on our boards ; while in 
England it has received the stamp of ap- 
proval. 

The success of " Fashion," and the au- 
thor's well-tried abilities as dramatic per- 
sonator, induced offers from the manager 
of the Park Theatre, for Mrs. Mowatt's 
appearance on the stage. Now came one 
of the most severe trials of her life : — to 
embark in the profession of actor was to 
incur the angry comments of friends — the 
disparaging ones of foes — to encounter 
obstacles of a nature to intimidate a 
woman of sensitiveness and high moral 
tone of character — to assume labors truly 
herculean, for one of tender frame, and 
shattered nervous system. After consid- 
ering all obstacles, advising with her hus- 
band and her father, until their approval 
was had, Mrs. Mowatt decided upon the 
step ; and no frown of friends, no vile 
slander of invidious foe, no " fling" of the 
half-edited press, no illness, no affliction, 
deterred her from the course so plainly 
marked out by duty, by a proper sense of 



personal obligation to those she loved, by 
her own God-given talents. 

The debut was fixed. "With only three 
weeks of preparation, Mrs. Mowatt encoun- 
tered the ordeal, before an intensely 
interested auditory. The success was a 
triumphant one. She was recognized 
by the press and by the public as a 
"star." A series of brilliant engage- 
ments followed. The tour of the United 
States was made. Two hundred appear- 
ances were the fruits of the first year's 
experience ! 

A second year was equally prosperous. 
Everywhere the reception was of the 
warmest character — the audience always 
testifying its approbation by such ap- 
plause as had followed upon few appear- 
ances in America. 

At the close of the second year, Mrs. 
Mowatt passed over to Europe, accom- 
panied by Mr. E. L. Davenport, whose 
support of Mrs. Mowatt's characters had 
elicited the most unqualified commenda- 
tion in the States (and whose career in 
England, we may here remark, was 
equally satisfactory). Her debut was 
made in Manchester, in face of a feeling 
of considerable coldness felt by the Eng- 
lish public against the " Yankees." A 
success, as usual, followed upon the ar- 
tiste. An engagement of a fortnight 
closed by a call to the Princess Theatre, 
London. There Mrs. Mowatt made her 
first appearance on the evening of Janu- 
ary 8th, 1848. Her reception by the 
London actors was extremely cold and 
insolent — " they made no attempt to con- 
ceal their absolute contempt for the 
American aspirant." That first night in 
the old city was, indeed, a trying one. 
But the calm, defiant independence of the 
young American, setting aside old con- 
ventionalities, old stage costumes and 
awkward dispositions, compelled a finale 
the more brilliant, from the unusual obsta- 
cles overcome. A six weeks' engage- 
ment closed successfully, and left " the 
American" in a proud position, even be- 
fore the eyes of sober John Bull. A 
second lengthy engagement at the Olym- 
pic Theatre was equally satisfactory. A 
series of engagements at the Marylebone 
(West End) Theatre, succeeding Mr. 
Macready, resulted in establishing Mrs. 
M. as the permanent "star" of that 
aristocratic establishment. Here her 
■ c Armand" was first produced. Its re- 
ception by the public and the press was 
all that the author could desire. It 
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served to give her two-fold consideration 
in all eyes. Previous to the close of the 
season "Armand" was again brought 
forth, as a benefit, the proceeds to be ap- 
plied to a presentation gift to the author. 
Upon that night ; before one of the most 
brilliant houses of the year, Mrs Mow- 
att was presented with a magnifi- 
cent vase of silver lined with gold, sur- 
mounted by a statuette of Shakespeare. It 
was lettered "Presented to Anna Cora 
Mowatt for her services to the drama as 
authoress and actress, and as a record 
that worth and genius from every land 
will ever be honored in England." Surely 
this was meet reward for the trials of the 
past, and encouraging for the future ! 

An engagement for a second full sea- 
son at the Marylebone Theatre and Olym- 
pic, was, also, a brilliant success. 

During the second autumn abroad, 
Mr. Mowatt fell seriously ill and went 
to Trinidad, where he spent the winter. 
His ill health and the separation from 
him caused Mrs. Mowatt great distress of 
mind, so that her own health suffered. 

A third partial season engagement at 
the Olympic was added to the list of 
splendid successes. Both "Fashion" and 
" Armand" had a fine run. In " Ariadne" 
the actress says she won her " greenest 
laurels." But the continued illness of 
her husband, the arrival of sad news from 
home, and, to cap the climax, the sudden 
closing of the Olympic by arrest of the 
lessee and manager for embezzlement, 
tended to prostrate the actress completely 
and threw her upon a bed of sickness. 
Months of perfect mental unconscious- 
ness followed, during which the winter 
passed away and spring came and, with 
it, brought Mr. Mowatt back from Trini- 
dad, a mere wreck of his former self. 
The summer was spent at Malvern, 
whose "Water Cure" relieved Mrs. Mow- 
att. The return to London was made 
in the latter part of the season — Mr. 
Mowatt gradually declining in strength. 
All hope of recovery was given over 
He languished and died while Mrs. Mow- 
att was away on her pre-engagements, 
which Mr. M. would have her fulfill. Ah, 
that was a sad season when the real tra- 
gedy of the heart of the woman mocked 
the fictitious stage scene ! She was play- 
ing a brief engagement in Dublin and 
Liverpool when the news from Mr. Da- 
venport, in London, suddenly recalled 
her. Mr. Mowatt was dead. 

After her husband's decease Mrs. Mow- 



att resumed her engagements, and at 
the end of six weeks returned to America, 
accompanied by her brother-in-law and 
Mrs. Renshaw, arriving in New-York, 
July 22d, 1851. 

Spending a brief season with her friends 
the importunities of managers were again 
answered, and Mrs. Mowatt entered upon 
a series of engagements which formed an 
era in our dramatic history. Commencing 
at Niblo's, in New- York, the tour of the 
Uuion was made, with a success hitherto 
unparalleled. A complimentary benefit 
in Boston, tendered by such men as H. 
W. Longfellow, E. P. Whipple, Epes 
Sargent, John Ware, &c, &c, was the 
crowning glory of the season. Mrs. Mow- 
att now found herself at the very sum- 
mit of artistic and personal recognition. 

A second years engagements were, if 
possible, more flatteringly received than 
the last series. It was brought to a close 
by serious illness incurred at Memphis, 
through exertion when her frame was 
completely exhausted. The illness ended 
by the invalids being borne to hec fa- 
thers, at Ravenswood, L. I., in a very 
helpless condition. Summer and Autumn 
passed and Winter found her still an in- 
valid, though convalescing. It was dur- 
ing this illness that that most admired 
"Autobiography" was composed. Few 
books have been more widely read in this 
country. 

The Farewell Engagements commenced 
in the winter of 1853. These are 
too fresh upon the minds of the public 
to need recounting. It will suffice to say 
the actress was received with a fervor 
which was unparalleled in its enthusiasm. 
The final leave-taking was at Niblo's, 
New-York, on the evening of June 2d, 
1854 — the previous evening having been 
given to her Boston audience. It was the 
most splendid triumph which Mrs. Mo w- 
att ever witnessed, and proves a fitting 
close to her really great career. Nine 
years' experience on the stage never 
brought a greater degree of success to* 
any actor, we believe. 

On the 7th of June, 1854, Mrs. Mow- 
att was married at her father ; s house, 
Ravenswood, to Mr. William F. Ritchie, of 
Richmond, Virginia, editor of the Enqui- 
rer, of that city. Since then she has re- 
sided there, the centre of a brilliant and 
nobly-endowed circle. 

The "Autobiography" (which was 
given to the public on the last days of 
1853) was succeeded in 1855 by the vol- 



ume "Mimic Life ;; — a series of tales in 
which were woven many actual experi- 
ences from her professional life. 

In 1857 Mrs. Mowatt brought out 
"Twin Roses," a companion volume to 
" Mimic Life." Both of these works have 
been widely circulated. 

The duties appertaining to the Vice- 
Regency of the Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion now absorb the lady's best time. In 
each State of the Union is appointed a 
Vice-Regent, to whom is committed the 
affairs of the Association in that boundary. 
It is needless to say that, under Mrs. Mow- 
att ; s energetic management the Old 
Dominion is coming forward nobly to the 
great work of nationalizing the Grave 
and Home of Washington. 

The portrait accompanying this sketch 
is from an ambrotype by Brady — said to 
be the best likeness ever made of the 
subject. 




. EDWAED EVEEETT. 



DWARD EVERETT was born 
in April, 1794, at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, of an old and emi- 
nent family. His early years 
were passed in Boston, in whose 
public schools he studied up to 
his thirteenth year, when he was entered 
at Harvard, with a reputation for mental 
excellence of the highest order. He 
graduated at the age of seventeen, taking 
the honors of his class. Having adopted 
Unitarian views, he decided to enter the 
ministry of that denomination, and, after 
the usual course, Was ordained pastor 
of the Brafctle Square Church, Boston, 
where he officiated for several years, 
with great acceptance and success. His 
oratorical powers were then in their glo- 
rious promise. His sermons were models 
of purity, and elegance of diction, while 
his mastery over the "spirit of poetry 
gave to his eloquence all the power of a 
sublime master of verse, And, what is 
somewhat remarkable, his sermons were 
from memory, as, also, have been all his 
great oratorical displays — the sermon, 
speech, or address to be delivered, being 
first carefully and elaborately composed, 
and then committed to memory. Some 
others of our celebrated orators (as Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Benton, &c. A acted upon 
the same plan in their best efforts ; but it 
is the rare exception to find the industry 
and extraordinary memory required com- 



